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Foreword. 


“This is the eighth book a series of biographies 
of living men entitled ‘Men of To-day Series.’ His 
Highness Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, Maharaja of Baroda 
need not be introduced to the readers. With the 
advancement of Baroda as one of the foremost 
Native States in India, the name of H. H. Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwar, spread for and wide and at the 
Zenith of his career, he was the most popular 
Maharaja in India. 


With this book the first eight volumes of ‘Men 
of To-day Series' are complete. The second eight 
volumes of the Series will be published shortly. 
We are glad to inform our readers that the ‘ifen of 
To-day Series’ has become so popular that we are 
required to publish the 2nd impression of not less 
than’ three books of the Series ina such a short 
time. We hope that the second set of books of 
the Series will receive | the same patronage as 
the first. 


Early History 


To visualise the founder of the present dynasty 
of Baroda we have to travel back to the ages of the 
Moghul Emperor Aurangzeb. The decline of the 
Moghul Empire began at the close of Auyangzeb’s 
reign. Aurangzeb was, no doubt, a great adminis- 
trator and a brave general, but his intense bigotry 
spread disaffection among his Hindu subjects. The 
different chieftains rebelled against the Emperor. 
These internal dissensions afforded Shivaji, tire 
Maratha Hero, a golden opportunity to try his luck 
at Empire building. 

During the time of Shivaji, the Marathas did 
not interfere directly in the affairs of Gujerat. At 
irregular intervals they invaded the city of Surat 
with the chief object of plundering the wealth of 
the city. It was only after the death of both 
Shivaji and Aurangzeb that the Marathas established’ 
themselves in Gujerat as rulers or as agents of the 
King of Satara. 

Of the early leaders of the race, one of the most _ 
distinguished was Khande Rao Dabhade. In 1705, 
he overran Gujerat then a Moghul dominion, and 
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imposed a tribute upon the inhabitants. In reco- 
gnition of his valiant services, Ram Raja, King of 
Satara and a descendant of Shivaji, made Khande 
Rao Senapati or Commander-in-Chief. 


Damaji Rao Gaekwar, a brave Maratha leader, 
was the-right hand man of Khande Rao. In many 
hattles the Marathas behaved well under Damaji 
Rao Gaekwar, who was promoted to be second-in- 
command with the title of Shamsher Bahadur 
which distinction to this day remains a_ proud title 
of the Head of the Gaekwar House. 


When Damaji died he was succeeded by his 
nephew Pilaji. Khanderao Dabhade was succeeded 
by his son Trimbakrao, who remained Senapati of 
the King of Satara. Pilaji managed the affairs of 
Gujerat on behalf of the Senapati.  Pilaji Rao 
Gaekwar was the founder of the dynasty who 
afterwards came to rule Baroda,  Pilayi first 
established himself in Songadh, a hill fort in a 
wild country in the east of the present Navasani 
district. The remnants of the fort are still in 
existence, but the country around the hill is 
cleared of the forest and 1s not difficult of access. 


Making Songadh his headquarters, Pilaji made 
raids into the surrounding country for collecting 
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tribute. Once, after a victory over a Moghul 
General, Pilaji acquired some territory in Gujerat, 
including Baroda, given to him by the Nizam’s 
Deputy, Hamid Khan, for whom Pilaji fought. 
Pilaji did not retain his acquisition for long. He 
was not an independent chief, but a subordinate 
officer of the King of Satara. The King grew uneasy 
at the apparent accession of power and wealth of 
his subordinate officers, and soon quarrel arose 
between the Peshwa, the chief minister of the king, 
and Senapatt Trimbak Rao. Pilaji joined forces 
with the Senapati and fought against the Peshwa. 
The minister’s forces exceeded greatly that of the 
Senapati, and at the battle of Bhilaspur, in 1731, 
the Senapati was-killed and Puilaji fled for his life. 

Now disorder and chaos was on the increase in 
the South of the Empire and the Peshwa’s attention 
was called for in that direction. Then, a firm hand 
was required to maintain peace in Gujerat and the 
Peshwa could think of no other man than the 
ranaway Pilaji. Pilaji returned and was appointed 
Deputy to the new Senapati, Yeshwatrao, who 
was the son of the late Trimbak Rao. This time 
Pilaji was awarded the title of Sena Khas Khel. 
Pilaji concentrated all his energies towards the 
overthrow of Moghul sovereignty in Gujerat. He 
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did not succeed in his efforts, for he was assassinat- 
ed at Dakor in 1732, by the emissaries of the 
Moghul Viceroy. Pilaji was succeeded by his son 
Damaji Rao II. 

Damaji Rao II wasa more formidable enemy 
of the Moghuls than his father. At the beginning 
fortunes of war did not smile upon him. He was 
driven from Baroda by the Moghul Viceroy. He 
took refuge in the old fort of Songadh. In 1734, 
with a great following he recaptured Baroda, which 
has ever since been in the possession of the 
Gaekwars. 

The new Moghul Viccroy, Momin Khan, was 
preparing for war against Ratansingh, a Rajput 
General, who held Ahmedabad for his Rajput king. 
Momin Khan sought the aid of Damaji promising 
him half of the city of Ahmedabad and_ half the 
revenue of Gujerat. Damayji readily consented and 
in the battle that ensucd Ahmedabad fell. Momin 
Khan kept his promise and Damajis power and 
possessions rapidly increased. 

After the death of Raja Shahu of Satara, Peshwa 
Balaji became the virtual ruler of the land, setting 
at naught the feeble successor. This ascendancy 
of the Peshwa did not appeal to Damaji. His 
dislike of the minister amounted to hatred. At 
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every step he defied the Peshwa. Once he marched 
with a great army against the minister, but this 
time his fortune was not in his favour. Damaji 
was taken prisioner and taken to Satara. Still, 
Peshwa’s efforts to recover Gujerat failed. Besides, 
a Mussalman chieftain was rebelling in Kathiawar. 
There was imminent danger of anarchy. So the 
minister thought it wise to come to terms with 
Damaji. Damaji was released from prison; terms 
were settled between the minister and himself 
regarding the division of territories and revenues; 
and Damaji became an ally of the Peshwa. 


Two years later, in a joint assault together with 
the Peshwa’s forces, Damayji laid siege of Ahmeda- 
bad and captured it. With this ended the Moghul 
power in Gujerat and the city cf Ahmedabad was 
apportioned between the Peshwa and the Gackwar. 


Then came the battle of Panipat, where the 
Afghans met and defeated the Marathas. Damayi 
Rao fought bravely on the side of the Peshwa and 
his forces distinguished themselves in the conflict. 
At the close of the battle Damaji withdrew from 
the field of action and returned to Gujerat with his 
army. Then te consolidated his power and 
prevented the Mussalmans in Gujerat frem gaining 
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any advantage from the battle of Panipat. On tle 
other hand he quelled the rebellion and annexed 
the neighbouring country to his dominions. This 
area 1s the present Mehsana division of the State. 

When Damaji died in 1768, quarrels arose 
among the surviving Gaekwars. The sons of Damajs 
disputed the succession. One was Govind Rao, 
born of the eldest wife, and the other Sayaji Rao, 
son of the second wife but actually the elder of 
the two. The Peshwa_ intertered and declared 
Sayaji Rao the heir. Sayaji Rao was, however, of 
weak intellect, and so his place was taken by Fateh 
Sinh, the eldest son of Damaji’s third wife 
Gangabai, under the pretext of supporting his 
brother. First, Fateh Sinh acted as Regerit, but 
soon assumed powers of Siate, while Sayaji Rao 
still lived, and ruled the covntry for a year. 

On the death of Fateh Sinh, a fourth brother 
Manajt Rao seized the reigns of Government on 
behalf of Sayaji Rao and it was only after his death 
in 1793, Govind Rao became ruler. 

During the regime of Govind Rao the country 
continued to be ina disturbed state. Kanoji, the 
illegitimate son of Govind Rao, aided by Malhar 
Rao the son of Khande Rao, who was brother to 
Damaji Rao II, reblled against his father. Besides, 
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Shelnker, the then Viceroy of the Peshwa in Gujerat 
opposed the Gaekwar. Govind Rao triumphed 
over both the enemies. He captured Sheluker and 
made him prisoner. Ahmedabad fell to the Gaekwar 
and remained in his possession till the British 
appeared on the scene at a later stage. 

Govind Rao died in 1800. He was succeeded 
by his son Anand Rao. Anand Rao was opposed 
by his brother Kanoji Rao aided by Malhar Rao. 
Both the parties sought the aid of the British ( the 
East [ndia Company ) who decided in favour of 
Anand Rao. Malhar Rao surrendered and _ his 
principality of Kadi was annexed to the Gaekwar’s 
dominions. The British did not intervene for 
nothing in the quarrels of the Gaekwarse Three 
treaties were signed between the Gaekwar and the 
British in 1802. Another, a Definitive Treaty was 
signed in 1805 by virtue of which Ahmedabad 
slipped into the hands of the British. According to 
the treaty the British pledged to protect the 
Gaekwar from all his enemies. 

Anand Rao was succeeded by his brother Sayajt 
Rao II, in 1819. Now the power of the Peshwa was 
finally overthrown by the British, who now became 
the virtual rulers of the country they conquered. 
During the reign of Anand Rao, the British 
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interfered often in the internal affairs of the State. 
With the accession of Sayaji Rao II to the throne, 
they finally withdrew from interference in the 
internal affairs, but controlled the foreign policy 
of the State. 

Sayaji Rao JE ruled for nearly twenty years. 
He was the most remarkable prince that had arisen 
in the Gaekwar family since Damaji Rao. His rule 
was marked by various unpleasant ineidents that 
created tension between his and the British 
Government. Sayaji Rao was a man of tafent and 
governed the State himself. But he was too fond 
of money and this involved the State im debt. 

Sayaji Rao EH died in £847, and was succeeded 
by his son Ganpat Rao. He was weak in character. 
However, he introduced certain reforms in the 
the State. Roads and bridges were constructed; 
publie buildings were built; and sa/i, selling of 
children and infanticide were abolished. 

Ganpat Rao died im 1856 and was suceceded 
by his brother Khande Rao. He was a man of 
bodily and mental emergy. He was shrewd and 
observant and took a large share im the administration 
of the State. He was a lover of display and 
magnificence. He built places and acqrnred jewels. 
He was open minded and generous. During the 
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days of the Sepoy Mutiny there was a rising ift 
Gujerat. Then Khande Rao stood by the Britisl1 
and quelled the rising. For his services the 
British Government presented Him witl1 a splendid 
pair of fans made of peacock’s feathers and remitted 
the annual payment of Rs. 3,00,000 which had 
hitherto been made by the State for the upkeep 
of the Gujerat Irregular Horse. Ihande Rao was a 
liberal ruler. He reformed the administration, 
inaugurated a revenue survey of the land planned 
many public works which, however, he did not 
live to complete. 

Khande Rao died in 1870, without any male issue. 
But at the time of Khande Rao’s deaih his wife was 
expecting a child. No one could predict the sex of 
the expected child. So Malhar Rao, the younger 
brother of Khande Rao, was placed on the throne. 
Unfortynately,; Maharani Janinabai, gave birth to 
a daughter and so Mathar Rao was secure on the 
throne. During his reign disaffection prevailed 
among \he subjects: He oppressed his subjects 
financially and otherwise. He dismissed all the 
officers who loyally served Khande Rao and 
appointed men who were suited to satisfy his 
whims. When the mal-administration reached its 
zenith thq Government of India appointed a 
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commission to inquire into the complaints of | 
misgovernment against him. The commission 
called upon the Gaekwar to adopt certain reforms 
in the administration, but the Maharaja did not care 
to comply with the request. Besides, he was found 
to have conspired to poison Colonel Phayre, the 
British Resident at Baroda. For this the Maharaja 
was tried by a commission consisting of three 
Englishmen and three Indians. The trial’ ended 
with the British members finding the Maharaja 
guilty while the Indian members held the guilt not 
proven. ‘To crown all these misdeeds the Maharaja 
is said to have poisoned one of his early ministers, 
Bhau Shinde, and had some connection with the 
atrocious crime of murdering a man named Govind 
Naik by slow torture. 


No longer could the Government cf India 
content to remain as mere spectators. The occasion 
demanded a firm and resolute step and they decided 
though reluctantly, it is said, to depose Mélhar Rao 
on the ground of general misrule andfailure to 
carry out the reforms suggested at some ealier stage. 
Now the question of finding a new rulerconfronted 
all. The plan of adopting a suitable menber of the 
Gaekwar House was hit upon. Khinde Rao’s 
invaluable war services were still fresh in the 
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metiory of all and perhaps this must have supplied 
the British the incentive to request Maharani 
Jamna Bai, the widow of Khande Rao, to adopt a 
member of her House as heir to the throne of 
Baroda. 


After serious cofisidetation the wise Maharam 
chose, and chose for good, to adopt little Gopal Rao 
to ascend the throne of Bdroda. Any one visiting 
the realm of little Gopal Rao, who reigns in Baroda 
to-day as Sayaji Rao III, Sena Khas Khel, Shamsher 
Bahadur, Faraand-i-Khas-t-Dowlat-Inglishia G. Ca. 
S. I. G. C. I. E. Maharaja of Baroda, will leave it 
carrying with him unforgetful memory of the 
wisdom of the Maharani’s choice. 


Sayaji Rao Gaekwar 


Gopal Rao was born on March 11th 1863,in the 
village of Kavlana in the Nasik district. His 
parents were poor, but respectable. They were the 
descendents of the old Gaekwar family. They had 
been living in obscurity and poverty, yet they had 
some prominence and importance in that village. Till 
the age of twelve Gopal Rao lived in that village. 
In his twelth year, by a good stroke of destiny and 
fortune, he was removed to the city of Baroda to be 
the king of a big Native State. It must not be 
forgotten that little Gopal Rao had Royal blood in 
him and that his family was a scion of the house of 
the early Gaekwars who founded the Gaekwar 
country ( Batoda State ), 


Gopal Rao was the second of the three sons of 
his father, he and also had a few cousins of his own 
age. But strangely enough the choise of Her 
Highness The Maharani Jamina Bai fell on Gopal 
Rao. Something in his appearance and his little 
intelligent face, beaming with tiny dignity, decided 
the Maharani to bestow her choise on him. 

When Gopal Rao came to Baroda he was 
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nothing more than an illiterate village boy. He 
could neither read nor write. Therefore his 
education began from the very beginning. Now 
Gopal Rao has become the Maharaja of a big State 
and so his education and bringing up was of prime 
importance. This matter engaged the attention of 
ihe Dewan, Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, and the 
British Government, 

The education of the young Maharaja was 
entrusted into the hands of Mr. Elhot. This tutor 
found his Royal charge ‘apparently and actually 
duil’, but he was very persevering. It was necessary 
for the youg Maharaja to learn four different 
languages at the same time and that too from the 
alphabet onwards. It wasa_ herculean task for a 
bov of twelve, but it was found that the young 
Maharaja dic not grumble. He laboured hard 
perspiring like smiths, and strained everyone of 
his nerves to successfully master his lessons, 
Nothing can be had for the mere asking; at the 
same time the sweet fruit of labour is not denied 
to one for long. The more you persist in your 
labours, the sooner you will secure the reward. So 
it was with the young Maharaja. Huis labours: 
were amply rewarded. After the first few months’ 
strenuous efforts. the young Maharaja got on well ” 
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with his studies. Besides the four languages he 
was taught a little of history, geography and 
elementary mathematics. The Maharaja had a 
weekness for mathematics, and it is said that it 
remains as a weekness evento this day. But in 
comparison with the scholastic attainments of 
His Highness his weekness in mathematics 1s 
insignificant and should be forgotten. 

As the years passed the Maharaja was introduced 
slowly by slowly to State politics. He was taught 
the duties of a King, the laws of his country, his 
relations with his subjects, and the various 
principles of good administration. All these things 
could not be cramped and hammered into the 
Maharaja's head all of a sudden, but they had to 
be administered in conveniently small doses taking 
into account the receptive power of the boy. There 
was one great difficulty that stared the tutor and 
the taught in the face. That was the time element. 
The young Maharaja’s education must be completed 
before he assumes the reigns of Government at the 
completion of his eighteenth year. The period of 
nearly six and a half years before them appeared to 
be very short to complete the enormous work. The 
Maharaja was absolutely free from any administra- 
tive work. It was the period of the minority 
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regime, and the Dewan, with the co-operation of 
the British Government, was ruling the State. 

It would be asin if I do not mention here 
something about the great personality who 
controlled the reigns of the Baroda Government 
during those years of the Maharaja's minority. 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao-the title of Raja was 
conferred upon the Minister on the eve of his 
retirement from Baroda in_ recognition of his 
invaluable services to the State, to the British and 
to the Maharaja-can be aptly called the shaper of 
Modern Baroda. When the Minister tcok charge 
of the administrative duties of the State, he found 
that the affairs of the State were in an unholy 
muddle. Due to the mal-administration of the 
previous ruler the State Treasury was on the verge 
of bankruptcy. There were many worthless and 
corrupt officials in the State Departments. Again 
the police force was too corrupt to carry its lawful 
duties, and the laws of the land lacked in rigidity 
and exactness. ‘To add to all these a band of 
armed soldiers under the protectorate of Sardars 
were let loose on the land. These soldiers who 
served as armed retainers of Sardars were maintained © 
by the State. Frequently these armed men 
wandered in the streets of the Capital committing 
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whatever atrocities or crimes their fancy could 
suggest. Under the armed supervision of these 
brave men the peace of the city was in the balance; 
life and property Were far from being safe, and the 
modesty of female folk was atthe mercy of their 
passion. ‘To crown all these, it was found that the 
Courts of Justice could not try or punish the Sardar’s 
retainers. They were leading their lives at their 
own sweet will. 

Madhava Rao found that the subjects were 
quite dissatisfied with the order of things that 
existed in the State. Therefore his first work in 
the State was to establish Courts of Justice on the 
models of British India. He brought into force 
laws and regulations for the preservation of law and 
order in the country. Not even the armed retainers 
of the Sardurs were exempted from abiding the 
laws of the land. This innovation of new regulation 
which made the Sardars and their armed retainers 
answerable to the law was not welcomed by them. 
But Sir T. Madhava Rao was too able and 
experienced a minister to be thwarted from his 
purpose. There was some opposition from the 
Sardars against the new administration, but the 
Dewan conquered the situation partly by discreation 
and partly by firmness. 
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Then he established a Police Force in the Raj. 
It must not be understood that the State was ruled 
for many years without Police. There was Police 
in the city, but many members of the force did not 
carry out their lawful duties. Many obnoxious 
taxes were abolished and a regular system of 
taxation was established. The Public Works 
Department was reorganized and the work of 
constructing metal roads in the capital began. 
Education was developed and a High School and 
a College was built. Dispensaries were established 
in different cities of the Raj; and finally the 
foundation stone of the present Laxmi Vilas Palace 
was laid. In those days the palace of the Maharaja 
was in the heart of the city. It was an old fashioned 
building with many narrow staircases and corridors 
and dingy, dark halls and rooms. Therefore, the 
Minister felt the need of a new Palace for the 
residence of the Maharaja and so he commenced 
the work of the present Lixmi Vilas Palace. Now 
the old Palace is improved and is wsed as the 
Reading Room and the Central Library in the city. 

The Dewan’s work during the period of the 
Maharaja’s minority was one of reorganization of the 
State Machinery. For many years, from the very 
foundation of Baroda State, the country was ruled 
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on the lines of the admirable administrative system 
established by the Great Maratha Emperor, Shivaji. 
But when the reigns of Government fell into bad 
hands disorder and confusion reigned and the 
principles of good administration were pushed in 
the dark, while favouritism, fancy and abused 
authority came to the forefront. Asa final stroke 
to the efficiency of the State machine, the Minister 
formed an Advisory Council, consisting of the 
Heads of the four important departments and the 
Dewan {o carry out the work of the State. In doing 
so the Minister had sowed the first seed of demo- 
cratic principle in the State. At preseat the 
Advisory Council is known as the Executive Council 
having wider representation and more power and 
authority. 

The minority period ended and the Maharaja 
was formally invested with full authority of the 
State. The time of preparation had been very 
short, and so there was no opportunity to take the 
young Maharaja on a tour in his own dominions. 
But the young Maharaja seemed to realise that it was 
of prime importance to know and to get acquainted 
with the towns and the people of the Raj, and so 
the first thing he did, on ascending the ‘sadi, was 
to announce his intention to tour ns dominions. : 
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On the 28th December 1881 the Maharaja was 
invested with full authority of the State. He had 
already been installed in May 1875, and from that 
moment he was Maharaja though without powers. 
Now the reins of Government were transferred 
from the hands of the Dewan to those of His 
Highness. The Viceroy could not attend the 
ceremony, but he deputed the Governor of Bombay 
to represent him, and it was by the Governor that 
the Maharaja was actually installed. 

Now the great Minister’s task was over and he 
lett Baroda. During his period of Dewanship he 
had purged the State of vice and corruption to a 
great extent, and had restored justice and security 
for life and property. He had established an 
excelient financial system and had made a beginning 
of useful public works. The young Maharaja was 
full of promise and the Minister, as well as the 
British Government, hoped that he would complete 
the task undertaken by the Minister. If the Minister 
were to live to-day to see the stupendous progress 
the State has made, he would have found himself 
in great ecstacy of joy. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that the State has progressed to-day far 
beyond the expectations of the great Minister. 

The Minister's retirement was manily due to 
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the fact that he did not wish to be under someotie. 
For years he had ruled the State as the supreme 
head, and now to descend a step down, and to take 
orders.from another did not appeal to him. The 
Minister acted wisely in taking the step he took, 
or the conflict of strong wills would have created 
unpleasantness both to him and the Maharaja. 
Referring to the retirement of the great Minister the 
Maharaja observes: “He left not expecting, I 
suppose, to be entirely satisfied wit the course 
things would take. It is not easy fora man who 
has ruled a State with supreine authority and stood 
in fact almost in the position of a Raja to step down 
to a less commanding level, where his will would 
not be so entirely absolute. ” 

Thus the great Minister left Baroda leaving the 
young Maharaja at the head of a big kingdom. 
_Now we shall see how the Maharaja brought his 
State to the enviably progressive position it enjoys 
to-day among the numerous Indian States. 

Before his accession to power the young 
Maharaja was required to marry. The selection 
of the bride for the young Maharaja was one of the 
most difficult task. The Minister and the Maharani 
put their heads together in finding a suitable bride. 
From all the Maratha families offers poured i in, but 
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the Maharant could not accept any. At last the 
Minister threw his net in the South and found a 
girl in a Maratha family in Tanjore who was 
approved by the Maharani. The voung Maharaja 
had nothing to do with the selection of his wife. He 


simply followed the law of the land thus allowing 
his guardian mother to choose a wife for him. 


The marriage ceremony was celebrated in a 
manner fitting the position of the Maharaja. A 
huge pandal was errected on an open ground, 
where now the building of the Kala Bhavan Work- 


shop stands, and the marriage was celebrated there 
in obedience to the rules of the family tradition. 


During the short period of training that the 
Maharaja had, he could find no time to tour round 
his dominions and to get himself acquainted 
with the lay of his land. So the first thing that 
the Maharaja did after his accession to power was 
to embark on atour in his dominions. His tour 
was not in the nature of a hunting or fishing 
expedition, but it was a tour for investigation. 
The Maharaja interviewed the different officials and 
the prominent publicmen in the different districts 
and discussed with them the administration It is 


such personal contacts with his officers and subjects 
that enabled the Maharaja to see things in their 
true perspective. 
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During these tours the Maharaja noticed that a 
train of attendants tollowed him. Many of these 
attendants had nothing particular to do and besides, 
they seemed to hinder rather than help his task. 
And again the Maharaja considered it to be very 
extravagant to earry a train of attendants on his 
tours. Therefore with the passing of years, slowly 
and carefully, he changed the old tradition and cut 
down the number of his personal attendants. In 
these days whenever the Maharaja goes to the 
Continent he takes only four or five officers 
with him. 

In one of his tours to the Navasari District- 
the southern part of his dominion-the Maharaja 
came into contact with a certain. clan of his 
subjects. These people who are known by the 
name The Kaliparaj inhabit the hills and jungles 
and their civilization is as old and rugged as the 
hills they inhabit. These poor men had no contact 
with the civilized world and so they were ignorant, 
illiterate and timid. At the approach of the 
Maharaja and his train they fled into the jungtes 
fearing that some misfortune would befall them. 
This reminds me of what Mahatma Gandhi had 
said in his message to the world. The Mahatma 
refers to his tour in Mysore and says that some of 
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the poor villagers whom he met there were ignorant 
of the king who ruled them. It must have been 
the same case with those Kaliparaj. They must 
not have known their Maharaja,and must have been 
frightened by the pompous train they saw. The 
Maharaja must have been greatly struck by the 
appalling ignorance and want of civilization among 
those people, for thereafter he devoted much of his 
time and resources to improve and better the lot 
of those poor people. Slowly he drove away from 
them their fear of him, and then established a 
boarding—school for the children of these primitive 
people. 


During the early years of his reign the Maharaja 
was working very hard. He found that the officers 
of the State were unwilling or afraid to shoulder 
responsibilities, but they all looked towards the 
Maharaja for orders. This irritated His Highness, 
still he did everything himself. The Maharaja 
formed his habit of hard work then,and even torday, 
when old age and physical disability sends him to 
the Continent, he is always thinking,consulting and 
devising schemes for the improvement of his 
kingdom and his subjects. The Maharaja wanted 
discipline and order in everything. He himself 
planned for him an ordered and disciplined life and 
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he expected,or say wanted, everyone of his subordi- 
nates to be disciplined and ordered in the execution 
of his duties. 

Of the many problems that came for solution 
before the Maharaja, the supply of good water to 
Baroda City was the chief. The want of good water 
was a long felt want, and even in the days of 
Maharaja Khande Rao there were schemes in the 
air for supplying water to Baroda. Maharaja Khande 
Rao wanted to bring water from Narmada River, 
but due to the impracticability of working out such 
a scheme it was given up. During the Minority 
period Sir T. Madhav Rao brought expert engineers 
to carry on investigation in the vicinity of Baroda 
City to find out some source from which water could 
be supplied to the people. But the minority period 
ended without the establishment of water-works. 
The problem of supplying good water to the city 
had puzzled ministers and Maharajas, but it was 
solved by the present Maharaja. 

In 1884 the Maharaja made many short tours in 
Baroda District. He visited a small reservoir, 
which was mainly used for irrigation purposes, in 
the village of Savli, and the sight of this reservoir 
solved at once the problem which defied many 
brains. He engaged the services of ‘expert engineers 
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and constructed a large reservoir, about thirteen 
milcs away from the city, which supplies water to 
the city to-day. This reservoir is known as Sayaji 
Sarovar. 

Another important work was finished in 1885, 
It was the building tof the State Hospital. Sir T. 
Madhav Rao had set up a very small hospital, but 
the Maharaja greatly improved and extended it. 
A huge building was constructed and it was well 
equipped. Atthat time the then Viceroy, Lord 
Dufterin,was on a visit to Baroda and the Maharaja 
invited him to open the State Hospital Thus the 
hospital is officially known as the Countess of 
Dufferin Hospital. This hospital is one of the best, 
if not the best, hospitals in Western India. 

A further progress was made in the general ad- 
ministration by the creation ot the Survey and 
Settlement Department. The suvey of the land 
was not totally neglected by the previous rulers, but 
things were done rather unsystematically, and 
again no record was kept of waterever work that was 
done. Asaregular survey of the land determines 
the taxes to be Jevied and hence the revenue of the 
State, it was essential that systematic work should 
be done in that direction. Thus the new depart- 
ment came into being with Mr. f£lliot, who had 
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ceased to be the Maharaja's tutor by then, at the head. 

The general administration of the State was 
pursuing its placid way and the Maharaja was 
cautiously and skillfully working for the betterment 
of his subjects. 

Il 

In writing about the Maharaja I must not simply 
consider him as the Chief of a State, but I must 
consider also the human side in him. In common 
with ordinary mortals the Maharaja had his domestic 
troubles and sorrows. The position of the Maharaja 
gave him his wants, but it could not free him 
from anxieties and cares that are common to all 
human beings. 

The first domestic sorrow of the Maharaja began 
with the death of his first wifey Maharani Chimna 
Bai, in 1885. The Maharaja was greatly attached to 
the Maharani and so her death was a great blow to 
him. The Maharani left behind a son Fateh Sinh 
Rao. This domestic sorrow combined with the great 
strain that was demanded of him in the administra. 
tion of his State told upon his health. Many a night 
the Maharaja lay awake in his bed employing every 
steatlh to invite ‘the blessed barrier between day 
and day,’ but Sleep would not go to him. The 
Maharaja was restless bodily and mentally. Some 
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of his advisors and friends, believing that he was 
pining for his wife,advised him to marry again. The 
Maharaja consented and was married to a princess 
from the small State of Dewas in Central India. 
The young princess, when she went to the Maharaja, 
was as illiterate and innocently ignorant as the 
Maharaja himself was, when he was brought to 
Baroda from his native village. But to-day she 1s 
one of the most progressive,educated and enlightened 
lady in India and _ she shines as one of the best 
gems in modern Indian womanhood. Her services 
to the education, advancement, and progress of the 
Indian women are well—kuown to all Indians, and 
the lead the Maharani has given to the freedom 
and enlightenment of the Indian women will be 
recorded in the annals of the struggles for “The 
Indian Women’s Emancipation.’ 

The second wife of the Maharaja 1s known 
as Maharani Chimna Bai II. The Maharaja went 
to Mahableshwar, Colombo, and other hill-stations 
hunting after health,but could not find it. At last he 
decided to take a European tripon the advice of one 
of his doctors. That was the Maharaja's first European 
tour. Before following the Maharaja to Europe we 
shall just have a glimpse of his daily routine. It 1s 
likely that many of the readers may be under the 
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impression that Maharayas in general live luxurious 
life and devote their state resources to the pursuit of 
mere pleasures. Besides, people generally take it 
for granted that many of the Indian Princes are 
addicted to vicious and corrupt ways. In the case of 
Baroda, Mysore and Travancore, nobody does 
so, and I can boldly assert without fear of 
contradition that Travancore, Mysore and Baroda 
are the three most progressive States in India, 
which are manned by the best crew and led 
by the ablest captains. Of the three captains 
( Maharajas ) who watchfully direct the course 
of their respective vessels (dominions) through stormy 
as well as calm waters, I would give the captain of 
the Baroda State the first place. In Travancore we 
havea young Maharaja still getting training in steering 
under the able pilot Sir C. P. Ramaswamy lyer; in 
Mysore the cap‘ain 1s old in years as well as in ideas. 
When I say that the Mysore captain ts old in ideas, I 
do not mean that he is out of touch with modern 
progress and thoughts, but I mean that he is content 
to remain a conservative personally. However he 
does not allow his conservatism to hinder the 
progress of his ship through new waters. He has 


entrusted -his ship to his pilot, Sir Mirza Ismail, and 
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follows the advice of the pilot. In Baroda it is entirely 
different. The captain as well as the pilot are able 
men. The captain has piloted the ship for many 
vears through troubled waters and to-day he remains 
supreme in command. The Baroda captain is an 
old and experienced sailor who knows his vessel 
and the waters; only he requires the assistance of 
an able pilot, and that he has at present in Sir V.T. 
Krishnamachariar. 


About his daily routine the Maharaja himself 
has written in his article in XIXth Century 
(Feb. 1901) unde the caption ‘My Ways and Days.’ 
The day begins with bath and private devotions. 
Then follows a light breakfast consisting of breadand 
milk. Then aride or dtive. The Maharaja took 
to riding early and to-day, when he comes to the 
Capital and when he feels rclease from his more or 
less permanent illness, he goes fora ride or drive. 
If one happens to meet the Maharaja in the early 
hours of the morning driving in a bullock cart, 
sometimes handling the reins himsell, through the 
Indira Avenue which is one of the best roads in 
Baroda, he need not be astonished. Whien the 
Maharaja was a young man he used to ride twenty 
_or ilurty miles a day. Riding is his’ favourite form 
of exercise. Returning from his rid€“he would read 
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b little. The Maharaja is fond of philosophy and 
history. His favourite is Gibbon. The Maharaja is 
well read in the histories of India, England, Rome 
and Greece. 


After reading comes breakfast ( in India it 1s 
dinner ) at 11, taken in the company of his child- 
ren; sometimes the members of his staff are invited 
to join the company. Breakfast over he would set 
to work. His work would last till 3 or + o'clock 
and sometimes much later. As I have previously 
mentioned the Maharaja developed a liking for 
systematic and regular work early in life and it 
continues even to this day. 


When the day’s labours are finished the Maharaja 
would go for an evening drive. In his early years 
he was escorted by lancers, but now-a-days he has 
dropped them completely. In his attire also the 
Maharaja has the simplest taste. When he was 
young and when he was dressed by others-it was 
like that in those days-perhaps he must have carried 
some valuable jewels and ornaments on his person. 
But in later years he always dressed in plain silk 
suit. Except on ceremonial occasions that demand 
the Maharaja’s wearing of his jewels, His Highness 
prefers to don the simplest costumes, Then, after 
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the evening drive anda light dinner he would go 
to bed. 

In those days a tour to Europe, to put itin the 
words of the Hindus, to cross the black waters, was 
considered to be irreligious, People in India 
associated something evil .and fantastic with the 
West and that they were of the impression that 
Indians going to the West fall easy victims to 
many evil habits. So crossing the ocean was 
considered to be a violation of the Hindu Dharma, 
and those early Hindus who went to the West 
to acquire knowledge of Western civilization and 
science found on their return that they were 
outcastes in their community, and were looked 
down by other Hindus. In many cases they were 
forced to perform pennance ( prayaschith ) for the 
sin of having gone to the West before they were 
accepted into the fold of Hinduism, to be more 
precise, community. Therefore the Maharaja's 
European tour was eyed with suspicion by many 
of his subjects. Many of his officers refused to 
accompany him to Europe, and so he _ had to select 
his near kinsmen to accompany him. The 
Maharaja was going to Europe for reasons of health, 
and again he was the supreme authority in his 
dominion and therefore his people could not 
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Openly oppose his wish. The females presented a 
yrcat difficulty. They were puduah women and 
hence were to be taken to Europe in their veil. In 
the ship separate cabins were booked for the 
women}; separate cooking arrangements, on Indian 
style, were made. These orthodox female folk found 
that everything in the ship was subject to pollution. 
Referring to this matter the Maharaja observes: 
‘Then, on the steamer, we had to have purdah 
arrangements, cabins kept rigorously private and 
inviolate, separate cooking arrangements, and a 
hundred and one other divices..........,.Another 
difficulty in the hotels ( in Europe ) was presented 
by the carpets. The made servants, poor things, 
when no one was looking, used to jump over the 
carpets and passage rugs with disiies in their hands 
to avoid the poilutton which contact with the 
fabrics would bring abvut.!” 

Venice was the first city in Europe that the 
Maharaja saw. He landed at Venice on the 27th 
May. Venice is a good city and its climate agreed 
very favourably with His Highness’s health. He 
saw all the important things and places there were 
to see with the same interest with which Europeans 
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would see places in India. Just like the West has 
an attraction for the East, the East has an attraction 
for the West. Thus the king of the East feasted 
his eyes on the glories of western civilization. He 
was greatly impressed by the many, good things 
he saw in the West:and he studied Western art and 
culture; Western manners and customs with a 
view to introduce all the gnod elements of Western 
civilization and culture in the East, especially in his 
own State. Throughout the whole tour the 
Maharaja had the thought of Baroda State in his 
mind. When he would visit an educational 
institution he would study in detail all the aspects 
of that institution and would think about the 
possibility of introducing some good aspects of that 
particular institution in the schools or colleges in 
his State While visiting some industrial concern 
he would discuss with the expert there the scopes 
of starting that industry in a small scale in his own 
State. Thus wherever he went and whatever he 
saw, the Maharaja had always the interest of 
Baroda State at heart and he viewed things with a 
view to effect improvement in the State on Western 
models. At the same time the Maharaja was not 
blind to the drawbacks of Western civilization. 
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He was enthusiastic only to inculcate the good 
clements of the West among his subjects. 


From Venice he went to Milan and northern 
Italy. Like anv other tourist of intelligence, he 
visited all the usual places of interest, but his visit 
to the famous glass works at Murano was prompted 
by the ever-present desire to do something for the 
State. From Italy he went to Switzerland and then 
to Paris. Of all the European cities Paris hada 
special] attraction for His Highness. He seems to 
have fallen in Iove with that beautiful city, for he 
has a house there now, and in these days when he 
goes to the Continent he stays for the most part in 
Paris, and there he feels at home in the same way 
in which he would feel at home in Baroda. His 
long stay in Paris during subsequent tours and his 
close contact with the French-people enabled 
him to pick up a fair working knowledge of French 
language. 


From Paris His Highness went to England. In 
England, the Maharaja and the Maharani were the 
honoured guests of the late Queer Victoria, and the 
Maharaja, during a Royal imterview, was invested 
with the Knight Grand Commmandership of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India (G.C. S. I. ). 
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His Highness could not remain absent from the 
Siate for. long. The subjects did not then like the 
idea of their Maharaja living ina foreign country 
and = entrusting the reigns of Government to 
his Ministers. So the Maharaja returned home 
and busied himself in the affairs of his State 
with renewed vigour. But His Highness could not 
stay in Baroda. Unfortunately, the climate 
of his State was very unfavourable to him and so, 
for reasons of health he was forced to embark on a 
second foreign trip in 1888. This trip was followed 
by a series of others necessitated by the fact that 
His Highness had applied himself to his duties 
with such energy that his physical resources were 
sapped, and he was compelled to recuperate his 
health in Switzerland and elsewhere. Thus the 
Maharaja visited Europe in 1888, 1892, 1893, 1895, 
and 1900. Inyrecent years, due to old age and 
hence the inevitable increased physical disability, 
His Highness stays in Europe for the best part of 
the yearand returns to India only in winter. 
Now-a-days the Maharaja’s European tour has 
become a regular yearly programme and he and his 
subjects take it as the inevitable. 

The Maharaja’s foreign travel has changed the 
aspect of Baroda. At the time of the Maharaja's 
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first tour people viewed the affair with suspicion. But 
when His Highness returned and told his officers 
and relatives about the many advantages of Western 
civilization, many of his subordinates showed an 
inclination to visit Europe. The Maharaja was 
ready to encourage such aspirations and so_he sent 
a few officers of the State to Europe. at the expense 
of the State, in order to give them an opportunity 
to qualify themselves for their respective professions 
at foreign Universities. After the completion of their 
studies or training, whatever it may be, they were 
absorbed in the State service so that the knowledge 
and experience the officers gained in toreign 
countries may be utilized inthe improvement of 
his own State. Even now we hear of one or two 
officers of the State being sent to Europe or 
America or Japan every year. Yhus in Baroda 
State service we find a profuse sprinkle of officers 
with foreign degrees and diplomas. 


There are some institutions in Baroda which 
owe their inspiration to European travel. There is 
the Fine Arts Gallery, the Library and the Kala- 
Bhavan Technical Institute. While in Europe the 
Maharaja seems to have conceived the idea of in- 
troducing free and compulsory education in his 
State. In 1893 he introduced compulsory and free ~ 
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primary education in one taluka of the State, and 
then slowly and steadily the field was extended, 
and in 1906 primary education was made compul- 
sory throughout the Gaekwar dominions. At 
present there are 2,238 primary schools in the 
State and the number of pupils attending them is 
2,47,002. This figure represents seventy per cent 
of the population of school going age, and is much 
above the percentage in any other part of India. 

The Maharaja wanted to give the advantage of 
foreign education to his sons. By the first Maharani 
His Highness had one son, Fateh Sinh; by the 
second Maharani ( Chimna Bai II) he had three 
sons and one daughter. Of these five children 
only two are living at present. They are Princess 
Indira Raje, who married the Maharaja of Cooch 
Bihar. Now Princess Indira Raje ( Maharani of 
Cooch Bihar ) isa widow; she was Regent of the 
State in her son’s minority. Now the son 1s a major 
and is ruling his State. Then there is Prince 
Dhairyashil Rao, youngest son of Maharani Chimna 
Bai II, who is nearly forty-three years old. 

The Maharaja send all his sons to Europe for 
their studies. These Princes were entrusted to the 
care of Indian as well as European guardians and 
the Maharaja took every care to guard them from 
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falling into the snare of western temptations. 
They however did not live long; they died young 
reducing the Gaekwar family toa house of four 
or five members. Fateh Sinh has left behind a 
son; he is Prince Pratap Sinh, heir apparent to the 
throne of Baroda State. Shivaji Rao, the second son 
of the Maharani, also died young leaving behinda 
widow and three children. They youngest son 
Dhairyashil Rao has three sons ancl two daughters. 
The Maharaja wanted to make his sons ‘nen,’ 
he wanted to make them men of education, men 
of character, and men of ability and experience, 
so that they would help him in the administration 
of the State. He wanted his sons to be useful men, 
men who would be of service to the country and 
to the people. But Fate, which was very cruel, 
removed the dearest and nearest of His Highness 
away trom him for ever. The loss of his sons was a 


great loss to the Maharaja, but he bore it as best 
as he could. 


Jaisinh Rao completed his education at Harvard 
University in America. On his return from 
America a place was found for him in the regular 
line of administration. In 1919, he fell ill and 
was sent to Europe for treatment. The Prince 
died in Holland on the 27th August 1423. The 
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death of this Prince created a sensation in India 
as well as in England. The newspapers, which 
were not well acquainted with the names and 
titles of the Indian Princes, published vague 
reports which caused great misunderstanding. 
The Reuter announced the death of “ Gaekwar of 
Baroda’ The newspapers in Indiaand England 
misunderstood that the news meant the death of 
the Maharaja of Baroda and published obituary 
notices, and the Maharaja who was at St. Moritz 
then had the unusual opportunity of reading what 
people thought of him, when the fear of his living 
power had been removed. 

It was after the Maharaja’s first European tour 
that the Maharani took seriously to the study of 
English. Under the guidance and help of Miss 
Sorabji, who was the Maharani’s tutor, the 
Maharani made much progress in her studies. 
Then, with more travelling and more contact with 
western civilization and culture she became that 
accomplished lady that she 1s to-day. 

IT] 

His Highness frequently remained absent from 
his dominions due to his ill health which necesst- 
tated foreign travel. During his absence from the 
State the Dewan and the Council managed the 
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affairs of the State. However, His Highness held 
in his hands the important reins of the Government 
and so all important matters of administration came 
before the Maharaja for consultation and disposal. 
In the absence of the Maharaja the British Resident 
at Baroda showed an inclination to interfere in the 
administration of the State. Those Residents who 
interfered claimed that it was nearly impossible for 
the Maharaja to rule the State from Europe, and 
as it was their duty, as representatives of the 
Government of India, to see that peace and order 
were maintained in the State, they hada right to 
interfere in the administration of the State, when- 
ever and wherever they found it necessary. Of all 
things His Highness resented the interference of 
the Resident in the internal administration of his 
State. The Maharaja wanted to keep intact the 
integrity of his State and he wanted that his 
Sovereignty should be unimpaired in his own 
dominion. In this the Maharaja was perfectly 
right, for no king would suffer his authority being 
belittled in his own State by unwarranted and 
unnecessary foreign interference. Many a letter 
passed between the Maharaja andthe Resident in 
this connection, Some Residents were first rate 
men who understood and respected the Maharaja’s 
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right feelings, and with such men the Maharaja's 
relations were very cordial and friendly. At times 
the Resident would be a fresh man, and in his 
enthusiasm to show his profound loyalty to 
the Government of India he would, consciously 
or unconsciously overdo his duty a litle by 
interfering in tiifling matters of the State. At 
such times the Maharaja would protest against 
the unnecessary interference of the Residency, 
and then would follow long correspondence 
between the Resident and the Maharaja. Thus 
many a time the Maharaja had to cross swords 
with the Resident. This warfare of letters was 
carried with the best of motives, especially 
on the part of the Maharaja whose _ only 
object was to keep supreme his Sovereign right 
in his State. The Maharaja recognized and 
accepted the Supremacy of the Paramount Power, 
but he would not like to be dictated by a Resident 
in the matters of his State. At times these 
controversies between the Resident and_ the 
Maharaja were misunderstood by the Government 
of India and in consequence the Paramount 
Power looked upon the Maharaja with some 
suspicion. The Maharaja had an_ unruffled 
conscience, for he fully believed that his 
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controversy with the Resident could not impair 
his good and friendly relations with the Govern- 
ment of India. Therefore, he was ignorant of the 
dark clouds that were gathering over his head. 

Now it was suggested to His Highness that he 
should delegate more of his powers to the Dewan 
and the Council whenever he went to Europe. 
The Maharaja at first protested against this 
suggestion, but in the end yielded to the pressure 
from above. It was inevitable. In a way the 
Maharaja had his own way by this arrangement. 
Delegation of more power to his Dewan eliminated 
completely the direct interference of the Resident 
in State affairs. Only there remained the question 
of his trusting his officers. 

The second blow came in the form of “ the 
Curzon Circular.” Lord Curzon, the then 
Viceroy, issued a circular to the effect that the 
Indian Princes should, as far as possible, reniain 
in their States, and whenever they intended to go on 
a foreign tour they should get the permission of the 
Government of India. The circular was issued 
when the Maharaja was in Europe. It was not 
specially directed against any particular Indian 
Prince. But at the very face of 1t was a humiliating 
thing. It curtailed and put a check on the personal 
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liberty of the Indian Princes. Besides, the wide 
publicity given to the circular in India and 
England exposed the peculiar position of the 
Indian Princes. Almost all the Princes knew that 
they were given a very bitter pill, but they 
swallowed it being afraid to spit it. Sayaji Rao 
protested, if not exactly against the substance of 
the circular, at least to the wording of it and to the 
wide publicity it was accorded. His protest brought 
no change, on the other hand it helped to streng- 
then the suspicion of the Paramount Power on 
the Maharaja. The Maharaja's only mistake, if it 
was a mistake at all, was that he had the courage 
to speak frankly. 

Between the years 1907 and 1911 a new element 
came into being in India. Those years were called 
the years of ‘Unrest’ in India. All of a sudden 
agitation against British Rule began to pervade 
the whole atmosphere of the country, and the 
British Government was at its wits end as to how 
to deal with the situation. Many young and 
educated men occupied the public platform and 
through their spirited and sentimental orations they 
preached disaffection against lawful authority. 
The British Government took stern measures to 
suppress the agitation, but it required a few years 
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to completely control the situation. The 
‘Nationalist Newspapers’ followed the so-called 
vile policy of abusing the British Government, 
thereby creating or encouraging to create hatred 
of the British among the Indians. At such a 
critical juncture the Viceroy ( Lord Minto ) invited 
the co-operation and suggestions of the Indian 
Princes for stamping out from the country the rapidly 
spreading sedition. The Princes, as was expected 
of them, duly responded to the Viceroy’s invitation 
for co-operation. Jne and all assured the Viceroy 
their loyalty to the Crown and to the Government 
of India and expressed their readiness to carry out 
any suggestion that the Viceroy would offer towards 
the establishment of peace and order in the country. 
Here it is to be remembered that many of the 
Princes were not officially informed as to what 
extent sedition was preached and practised in 
Native States. The Princes’ knowledge regarding 
the matter was limited to the reports appearing in 
the newspapers. Again, the newspaper reporis 
could not be accepted at their value, for the papers 
were playing for stakes-in this case the stake might 
not have been a fortune, but only an enthusiasm 
to uphold a misconceived ideal. The European 
papers might have exaggerated trifling events to 
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make them appeat as big and dangerous as 
imagination could conceive, and the Nationalist 
papers might have painted really dangerous sedition 
as trifles. In eithet case the newspapers were only 
instruments of vested interests, and as such to 
consider the evidence of newspaper reports as basis 
for any definite action would have been be faulty. 
Therefore, the Indian Princes could only assure 
the Viceroy that they would do their best to 
inquire into the matter and to carry out the 
suggestion of the Government of India. 


The Maharaja, replying to Lord Minto’s letter, 
said that he would be ever ready ‘ to cordially 
respond to any reasonable call for co-operation and 
assistance in repressing anarchy and sedition.’ In 
using the word ‘reasonable’ in his letter the 
Maharaja only showed his characteristic caution, 
bui that very word seemed to have given his critics 
a chance to attribute to him ‘a certain coolness.’ It 
must be remembered that the Maharaja’s caution 
was due to the anticipation of further interference 
from the Residency. The Nationalist papers 
applauded the Maharaja for his so-called coolness 
and claimed him, before he could know of it, to 
be the champion of the National cause. By this 
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the papers did more harm than good to His 
Highness. Again a certain printing pressin_ the 
Mehsana district appeared to have printed some 
seditious literature, and it transpired that the books 
were smuggled into Navasari and there thrown into 
awell. It was also found on investigation that 
some of the clerks in the service of the State had 
a hand in the handling of those seditious books. 
All these things went to make the Government of 
India believe that the Maharaja was not as quick 
und serious as he was expected to be in dealing 
with seditiotis matters in his State. In truth the 
Maharaja was seriously investigating into the matter 
and was doing ihings on the lines of suggestion 
given by the Resident. But somehow circunist+ 
unces fought against him and so he was under 
suspicion, 

Then came the Durbar incident. His Highness 
was blamed of having insulted the King and Queen 


by turning his back upon them, Here I can do 
nothing better than quote his own words. 


“IT went up to the King, made my bow as! was told (to 
bow once only ), and not séeing the exit, I stepped back and 
asked the officer on duty by what direction I had to go. I[ 
did as he told me, i.e. I had to turn to the right aad proceed, 
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which I did.........I had no earthly reason to insuit His Majesty; 
which I should consider very wrong to do. ra 

And again, wiiting to Mr. Elliot, he says. 

“The only mistake I made was that I should have gone 
b few steps farther than I did before [ turned my back...... 
Uncharitable people interpret the incident in their own way 
and think that it was something deliberate, an act which I should 
hever dream of doing, not only to the King, but to any body’ 2: 

It is clear this incident was grossly mistaken 
or misunderstood, and His Highness was said 
to have insulted the E:nperor. His Highness 
was under a cloud and the newspapers magnified 
the incident. The Maharaja was much grieved at 
heart at the unexpected turn events had taken, but 
he could do nothing to meant the mischief that 
was wrought. 

If one is to consider the different services of 
loyalty the Maharaja had rendered to the Emperor 
and to the Government of India one cannot make 
oneself believe that there was much truth in 
that Delhi incident. For example, at the out 
break of the Great War the Maharaja was in 
Europe, and as soon as the news of the War was 
brought to his ears, he placed the whole of the. 
Baroda Army at the disposal of the Emperor. The 





1, 2. Biography of His Highthess, Stanley Rice. 
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State contributed altogether some 35 lakhs of rupees 
to the war chest; thruughtout the War the Maharaja 
paid Rs. 12,000 monthly. This huge War contri- 
bution alone testifies the unsurpassed loyal 
generosity of the Gaekwar. 


IV 

It is a pleasant respite to turn to things more 
homely. The Great War continued for four yearsand 
dusing those years the Maharaja turned his attention 
to internal reforms. The Maharaja believed, and is 
still believing, that India’s salvation lay in the 
education of the masses. Therefore, the greatest 
reform he introduced in the State was the introdu- 
ction of free and compulsory education. I have 
already referred to this matter before and I shall 
pass on to another great reform closely connected with 
education. The Baroda State is mainly an agricul- 
tural country andthe peasants do not find any 
immediate good or profitin schooling their children. 
The children are uscful in the fields, for they can 
be made to make use of their handsin a_ useful 
manner in the fields. Again the parents can 
reap the fruit of their children’s labour immediately. 
Therefore, the peasant-farmers did not take to this 
new reform without a protest. The Maharaja thought 
that the schools were situply means to an endand not 
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the end itself; so he wanted to introduce some other 
institution which would help the peasants to improve 
and develop whatever little knowledge they had 
gained in their schools. When the Maharaja went 
to America in 1906 he was greatly impressed by the 
Library system in that country, and he thought 
that the introduction of Library system in his own 
State would save the people from lapsing into 
illiteracy after leaving schools or colleges. Again, 
Library would keep alive the reading habit of the 
people. Also the Maharaja believed that Libraries 
should be free and should be accessible to the rich 
as well asto the poor. Thus the Baroda Library 
Movement, which has acquired world fame, was 
founded in 1910. Dr. William Borden of Yale 
University was the first to take charge of the Chair 
of libraries. He stayed three years in the state. He 
not only founded the Central Library, but also 
organized a system of free-aided libraries and 
reading rooms throughout the Raj. If Baroda 
enjoys to-day ihe high position as one of the most 
educationally advanced Indian State, it is undoubt- 
edly due to the library movement. Even 
Travancore, which stands foremost in the matter of 


education,cannot boast of such an excellent library 
movement. Baroda is the pioneer in India to start 
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free libraries, and as such she can justly be proud 
of her library system in which she has never been 
surpassed by any other Indian State or British 
Indian Provinice. There are inthe State one Central 
Lihrary,45 town libraries,14 women’s and children’s 
libraries, 968 village libraries, 127 reading-rooms 
and 276 travelling libraries. 

Again,the Maharaja founded the Oriental Institute 
tO Carry on research work in Sanskrit literature. The 
Oriental Institute of Baroda now possessess over 
13,000 Sanskrit manuscripts and is revarded as one 
af the foremost manuscript libraries in India. The 
Gaekwar’s Orienital Series which is published from 
the Institute has become famous the world over. 

His Highness’s travels in Western countries 
made him anxious to develop industries in his 
own State. The Baroda State is not a compact 
whole, butis made up of four pieces of land scattered 
in Gujerat. These scattered parts of the Raj are 
linked together by the State Railways. The 
industrial development and progress of a country 
mainly depends upon the export and import 
facilities; and the very fact that the State is 
cut into pteces proved a stumbling block in 
introducing facilities, and hence there was not 
much scope for industrial progress. With the 
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coming of the Railways transport facilities 
increased, and with it increased the blossoming 
of numerous industrial cnterpriscs. 

In the growth and devclopment of railways, 
Baroda has been in the vanguard of progress. Ever 
since 1856,when the first sod of the Bombay,Baroda 
and Central India Railway was turned and His 
Highness predecessor Khanderao made a free gift 
of the lands needed for railway purposes, the 
policy of the State has been to encourage the 
existence of railway enterprise. In addition to 
about 200 miles of railway built by the B. B. & 
C I. and other companies, the State now owns 
21°42 miles of broad gauge railways, 329°55 miles 
of metre gauge and 355'73 miles of narrow gauge 
railways. Under the fostering care of the Commerce 
Department of the State many industrial enter- 
prises have sprung up in recent years. Among the 
more important enterprises thriving to-day are 
several cotton mills, dyeing and bleaching works, 
chemical works, tile factories, potteries, cement 
works, oil mills, and rope factories. The Alembic 
Chemical Works of Baroda is one of the best 
chemical works in India. 

The Maharaja took keen interest in the develop- 
ment of ports in his State. The Maharaja is 
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responsible for the development of Okha Foft. 
Okha Port is situated in the Okhamandal division of 
the Baroda State in Kathiawad.It is only a few miles 
distant from Dwarka, a place of Hindu pilgrimage. 
The Okha Port is the best port in Kathiawar 
and the harbour is developed on modern lines. 
‘The harbour is well designed; there is an excellent 
ferro-concrete Jetty, served by railway lines and 
cranes, along which two large vessels can lie at al} 
states of the tide, and there are also swinging 
moorings for other vessels in a protected position. 
The port is available even to large ships, at all 
states of the tide and at all seasons of the year. ' 

In respect of social reforms the Maharaja has 
earned an enduring niche in the hall of fame. 
Social Iegislation has always been His Highness’ 
personal concern. From his early days, he has 
waged war upon such pernicious practices as child 
marriage, caste disabilities, the prohibition of 
widow remarriage, purdah and untouchability. The 
Maharaja has done everything possible to raise the 
status and position of the untouchables in his State. 
He has established Boarding Schools for these 
people. The untouchables are known as Antyaj in 
Baroda State. As early as 1918, His Highness presided 
| 1 Davidson Committee's report. 
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over the All-India Conference on the Abolition of 
Untouchability, at Bombay. His Inaugural Address 
was one of the best addresses delivered by His 
Highness, In that masterly and scholarly address 
the Maharaja appealed to the audience to strive for 
the uplift of the untouchables. He traced the 
ancient history of India and pointed out how the 
down-fall of Hindu Empires was due to the want 
of unity and solidarity among the Hindus. He 
further pointed out that the loss of solidarity was 
due to the faction in Hindu society. He said 
thatin Japan, America, and Russia the barrier of 
class or caste distinction was abolished by one 
stroke of the pen, and it was because of the absence 
of social barriers that the Americans, the Japanese and 
the Russians were able todevelop that healthy spirit 
of nationalism which was greatly responsible for the 
progress arid advancement of those nations. [le 
observed that under the spur of patriotism Japan 
laboured hard and has emerged from her obscurity 
to:the position of one of the most powerful nations 
of the world. He asked the audience to follow the 
example of Japan, America or Russia to eliminate 
easte distinctions from Hindu Society. At the 
same time he reminded his audience that India, it 
her present position, could not abolish the caste 
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barrier by the stroke of a pen, and so he asked 
them to take the task upon their shoulders and to 
do their atmost to abolish uhtouchability. The 
Maharaja's ideas an social problems are too well- 
known to require any further enumieration. To 
those of my readers who showa desire to know 
more about the Gaekwar Sayaji Rao’s ideas on 
social problems, I would recommend his numerous 
speeches on the subject. 

His Highness introduced social reforms in his 
State long before they were thought of in British 
India. In 1901, the Freedom of Religion Act which 
removed disabilities in regard to inheritance 
attaching by law or customs, to change of religion 
was passed. In 1404, the Infant Marriage Prevention 
Act was passed. Many other social reforms such 
as Hindu Divorce Act, Caste Tyranny Act, etc. 
were introduced recently. 

V 

In May 1925, the Maharaja completed his fifty 
years of reign. Therefore, preparations were made 
to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of His Highness. 
The Maharaja was in Europe at that time and for 
reasons of health he could not return to the capital 
in May. So the Golden Jubilee was celebrated in the 
month of January 1926. All Jubilees are nearly 
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of the same type and one may vary from another 
only in the degree of pomp and display. Those of 
my readers who have read the newspaper accounts 
of the Maharajas lLiamond Jubilee which was 
celebrated in the month of January 1939, need not 
be told anything about the Golden Jubilee. There 
was the customary visit of the Viceroy, the display 
of fireworks, the procession, the Durbar and the 
banquets. The Maharaja has been thinking of 
extending the Baroda College; he took the oppor- 
tunity of the golden occasion of the Golden Jubilee 
to lay the foundation stone of the Sayaji Jubilee 
Institute ( Science section of the Baroda College 
now ) which ‘vas declared open by H. E. The 
Viceroy at the time of the Maharaja’s Diamond 
Jubilee in 1936. His Highness also laid the founda 
tion stone of the Kirli Mandir ( temple of fame ). 
Kirti Mandir is one of the finest public buildings 
in Baroda and it is built to the remembrance of the 


Great. The Maharaja’s address delivered on this 
occasion begins thus : 

“There is no greater power, there is no more enduring 
force among men, than the influence of prominent personalities. 
i-ven though their names be forgotten, the effects of great men 
pass on from mind to mind in the ever flowing stream of huma- ° 
nity. This influence of human character is untouched by the 
ravaz33 0. physical dacay. There is no honour too great that 
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We can show to those who have led and guided us to happiness 
and peace. Above all, we would keep them in remembrance. 
Their memorials should inspire to still higher ideals, 

So mankind has thought in all ages. To-day, in assembl- 
ing here to establish the Kirti Mandir, a Hall of Remembrance 
we are joining with the best sentiments of all the great souled 
peoples of the world.” : 


The address ends with :— 
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I declare this stone well and truly laid, for the establish- 
ment of a Chhatri anda Kirt: Mandir to the Memory of my 
Ancestors and to the Remembrance and the Praise of the 
Famous and the Worthy.” 

I may be excused for such a lengthy quotation. 
But in those lines are revealed one of the chief 
characteristics of His Highness. The Maharaja is, 
no doubt, a great man of to-day and as such he is 
ever ready to recognize greatness in others, Those 
lines bespeak the Maharaja's disinterested desire to 
pay reverence to all those who in their day and 
generation ruled and guided the destinies of his State. 

On the occasion of his Diamond Jubilee, the 
construction of the Kirti Mandir being over, the 
Maharaja declared the Mandir open with an appro- 
priate speech. His Highness also founded the Golden 
Jubilee Memorial Lectures, by virtue of which 
the citizens are Baroda get the privilege of hear- 
ing a few learned lectures at least once in a year. 
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Great personalities belonging to different nationalt- 
ties and races have visited Baroda during the last 
few years to deliver learned and inspiring lectures. 
The opportunity of seeing great men is rare, and 
that of hearing them is still more rare;the privilege of 
seeing great personalities is a great privilege, but to 
hear the wise and the great is a greater privilege. In 
this respect the Baroda citizens are extermely for- 
tunate, for opportunities and privileges are brought 
to their door, only it remains for them to take them 
complacently. 

The first Round Table Conference met in 
London in 1930. His Highness attended the 
Conference as one of the Delegates of the Princes’ 
Delegation. By reason of his seniority, his great 
services to the cause of Indian progress,and the high 
respect in which he was held by the other Princes, 
the Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar was selected 
leader by the Princes. His speeches at the R. T. C. 
reveal his experienced wisdom and _ sagacity. 
Also they show him as one who knows how to 
adjust his vision to the changing perspective and to 
keep pace with the revolving forces of the day. 

During his career as Ruler of Baroda for the last 
sixty-two years, the Maharaja Sayaji*Rao Gaekwar 
has shown himself to be a great patriot in the 
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true sense of the. word... He has taken ,active past 
m many social and public functions within the 
border .of . his dominion, as well. as. outside 11. 
He has. presided over literary, social, industrial and 
religious conferences .of ,all-India character; he 
has performed the opening ceremonies of Industrial 
enterprises,, swadeshi exhibitions and educational 
institutions. By word and deed the Maharaja has 
incessantly worked for the moral,social and material 
welfare of his subject and, through them the people 
of India. The numerous speeches of His Highness 
reveal him as one of the best leaders of men, a very 
enthusiastic reformer, and a practical visionary who 
can ably and successfully guide his fellowmen on the 
road. to progress and enhghtenment. His speeches 
also reveal his scholastic attainments. The fact 
that His Highness was chosen to preside over the 
Second World-Parhament of Relhgions held at 
Chicago, in America 1933, is a positive proof of his 
accepted greatness. Here are 2 few hnes from 
Sayaji Rao’s Opening Address at the Parliament 
of Religions, which give us some idea of his views 
on religion | : 


_“ Religion is a cry for life, yearning for reality, a demand 
for loyalty. Man needs a simple, strong, sincere and serene faith. 
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Ha,meeds a rousing call to forget self, ands to triumph overt 
SRDS, | a 

|, Christianity calls men to crucify ‘the lower sell But it. is 
paralysed by the snobbery and colour-ban of Christians. It 
can do much if it recovers its true fundamentals—Love of a 
loving God, and love of men who are brother. | 

We in India affirm that all creatures are one; but we have 
Jost our sense. of proportion. We spare malarial: mosquito¢s, 
and plague-bearing rats, but we bear heavily on the human 
family, and do harm to millions of our fellow-men. We must 
pray to be led back from the unreal to the real, from darkness to 
light, from exaggeration to balance. There is no God higher 
than the truth, no Beauty without harmony. 

What can true religion do? It is the pursuit of absolute 
values; and so it can insist that in an age of transition and 
chaos, certain values as faith, hope, love; certain great principles 
such as partnership and self-sacrifice, abide. Religion is also 
the quest for reahty and life; it must get rid ef shams, and the 
dead hand cf tradition and taboo, if it is to live and to be real. 
Again it must express itself simply and clearly, so that the way- 
faring man and the needy masses see it as bread and not a 
stone; it must remember the poor and the ignorant.” 

In short, His Highness to-day justly enjoys 
the position as an Indian of the:first rank in 
the galaxy of scholars, politicians and _ patriots. 
Had India the mght, and the back-ground to 
choose a_ President like that of the. United 
States of America, Sayaji Rao Gaekwar would 


have had that privilege and power bestowed 


